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The Political Campaign of 1944 


state’s 47 votes, but it is not likely. 
The Republicans are confident that 


HE political campaign of 1944 is 

entering its final stages. In seven 
weeks, the American people will go 
to the polls and decide who will be 
their next President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. They will elect an entire new 
House of Representatives, one-third 
ofthe Senate. They will choose many 
state and local officials, such as gov- 
émors, members of state legislatures, 
Mayors, judges, sheriffs, and other 
public officers. 

The next seven weeks will be marked 
by intense efforts on the part of both 
Parties to win votes. Unfortunately, 
Rot all political discussion will be on 
ahigh plane. There will be gross ex- 
aggeration on the part of speakers and 
Writers for both parties. There will be 
Strong appeals to emotion, prejudice, 
WMreason. There will be attempts to 
avoid the real issues facing the 
American people during the next four 
Years. 

Seldom before in our history has the 
American voter, and the American cit- 
izen not yet of voting age, had a 
Steater responsibility than in this 
@ection. The future of our country 
May well depend upon the wisdom of 

policies, both domestic and inter- 
Rational, which are adopted during the 
‘immediate postwar period. The nation 
is never had to face such staggering 
Problems. 
~ Because of the importance of the 
: campaign, we are devoting a 
Fo part of this issue of THE AMER- 


'%€4N OpseRvER to various aspects of 
the political contest. We are omitting 


Many of our regular weekly features 
in order to provide background ma- 
terial which, we hope, will aid our 
‘Readers in studying the issues before 


ig 


the nation. We are, for example, re- 
printing the most important sections 
of the platforms of both parties in 
order to enable our readers to study 
the official statement of principles. 
Beeause of its greater length, we have 
been obliged to omit many sections 
of the Republican platform but have, 
we believe, included the most impor- 
tant parts. 

We are devoting one page to a 
statement of the Republican case and 
one to the Democratic case. Here we 
have tried to present the strongest ar- 
guments of each party in appealing 
for votes. We have not undertaken to 
discuss in detail the many specific 
issues which will be debated during 
the next seven weeks. That we shall 
do as the campaign progresses and 
the candidates set forth their positions. 

Finally, we discuss the machinery 
by which the American President is 
elected to office; that is, the Electoral 
College, and the issue which has arisen 
over this procedure. We hope that 
this number of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER will be retained for reference 
until election because many of the 
issues of the campaign must be ex- 
amined against the background here 
presented. 

The American people are aware of 
their responsibilities as citizens in a 
democracy and are taking seriously 
a political campaign conducted in the 
midst of the most devastating war in 
the world’s history. ‘They are proud 
of the fact that they alone among the 
nations of the earth are so certain of 
the strength of their democracy that 
thy can debate ‘political issues in time 
of such a crisis. 

From present indications, the elec- 


tion of 1944 will be one of the closest 
in American history. It is impossible 
to predict, seven weeks before the 
event, the outcome of the contest. It 
is conceivable that the results will 
not be definitely known until some 
time after election day, because if the 
election is extremely close, it may 
hinge upon the soldier vote, which will 
not be fully tabulated until some days 
or weeks after the polls have closed. 

Already it is clear that certain 
states are safe for Roosevelt and 
others securely in the Dewey column. 
Under our system of elections, a can- 
didate must receive a majority of the 
electoral votes to win (see page 8). 
That majority is 266 votes. President 
Roosevelt is practically certain of the 
South’s 124 votes. Governor Dewey 
can count on most of the Middle West, 
part of New England, and a few other 
states. All pre-election polls make 
these concessions. 

It is generally agreed that the elec- 
tion will hinge on a few key states, 
which will probably remain in the 
doubtful column up to election eve. 
One or more of these states may 
swing the election for either party. 
Perhaps the most crucial of these is 
New York, with 47 electoral votes. 
Another is Pennsylvania, with 35 
votes. Other key states include: New 
Jersey, with 16 votes; Illinois, with 
28; Ohio, with 25; Indiana, with 13; 
Michigan, with 19; Minnesota, with 
11; and Missouri, with 15. Certain of 
these states must be carried by the 
winning candidate. Because of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s initial strength in the 
Solid South, he could win without New 
York. Conceivably Governor Dewey 
could slide through without that 


the trend is in their direction. Since 
1936, when they carried only two 
states and were overwhelmed in both 
houses of Congress and throughout 
the states, they have steadily climbed 
upward. By the election of 1942, they 
had come within a few seats of win- 
ning control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They have succeeded in 
electing Republican governors in 26 
of the 48 states. Nearly always in 
the past, the Republicans recall, such 
a continuous trend has resulted in 
victory in a presidential election. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
are counting upon the vote-getting 
ability of Mr. Roosevelt to carry them 
to victory. They recall that in pre- 
vious elections, states which have 
elected Republican governors have 
given their electoral votes to the 
President. They are relying upon the 
powerful support of labor. They re- 
member that in 1936 Roosevelt car- 
ried every city in the country with a 
population of over 100,000 except 
Syracuse, and that in 1940 he carried 
every city with a population of over 
half a million and all but six having 
a population of over 100,000. 

Clearly the Democrats’ strength lies 
in the large cities and in the South. 
The Republicans’ principal support 
comes from the nation’s rural areas 
and small towns. It has been the 
large city vote which has thrown state 
after state to Roosevelt in past elec- 
tions. Republican strategy during the 
next seven weeks will consist in part 
of trying to whittle down that strength 
while retaining the support of the 
rural areas and small towns. 
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The ups and downs of the Republican Party since 1900: Republicans claim that the “Trend” (based on popular vote in presidential and congressional elections) indicates victor] 
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The Case for the Republican Party 


CHANGE of administration is 
needed if the nation is to travel 
safely through the next four years, 
years which at best will be difficult 
and dangerous. To say that the Roose- 
velt administration should be entrusted 
with this task because it has had more 
experience is to deny the principles 
upon which our system of government 
is founded. Of course it has had more 
experience. It would have even more 
experience after another four years; 
and still more after a fifth term. 

Democratic government does not 
depend upon the experience of one 
man. If Mr. Roosevelt alone, among 
185 million people, is capable of lead- 
ing the country through the troubled 
period ahead, our whole system of 
government is wrong. 

To say that Mr. Dewey should not 
be elected because he is young and 
inexperienced is to contend that a 
person can acquire experience only by 
being President and that, therefore, 
the same President should be kept 
indefinitely. Mr. Roosevelt’s principal 
experience before he entered the White 
House had been obtained as governor 
of New York, the position now held by 
Mr. Dewey. 


Not Infallible 


As Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, Mr. Roosevelt’s judgment 
has not always been infallible. He 
appointed General Marshall as Chief 
of Staff, it is true. But let it be re- 
membered that he also appointed the 
gentlemen who were in charge at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. Let it 
be recalled that the military strategy 
for global war which has been so suc- 
cessful is not the exclusive handiwork 
of Mr. Roosevelt. It has been care- 
fully worked out by our military 
leaders. 

The Republicans will give full sup- 
port to the prosecution of the war until 
complete victory is won. They will 
also support, as strongly as the Demo- 
crats, the establishment of a world 
organization to maintain peace. Gov- 
ernor Dewey has cooperated fully with 
Secretary Hull to that end, in order 
that political considerations may not 
interfere with the organization of the 
peace. 

Republican members of Congress 
have given wholehearted support to 
the war effort and to plans for set- 
ting up postwar machinery to preserve 
peace. If, before the war, a majority 
of them voted against conscription 
and revision of the neutrality law, 
they were merely reflecting the wishes 


of a majority of the American people. 
Pearl Harbor, it must be remembered, 
forced many people to change their 
views, Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans. 

The Roosevelt administration has 
grown old and tired in office. It has 
served 12 long years. It has become 
quarrelsome. Disputes between its 
members have become a national scan- 
dal, and have interfered with the war 
effort. At the very time our armies 
were marching to victory the home- 
front agency which is responsible for 
war production and for turning the 
nation’s economy back to peacetime 
production has been riddled with in- 
ternal disputes. 

A production miracle has been 
achieved, to be sure. But this miracle 
has been the result of the patriotic 
cooperation of all the people, not of 
the wisdom and foresight of the 
Roosevelt administration. From the 
beginning of the defense program, the 





SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO TIMES 


An old family custom 


administration has been confused and 
uncertain. It has piled agency upon 
agency, many of them working at 
cross purposes. It took months to 
organize the production program. It 
refused to take the necessary steps 
against inflation until several months 
after the outbreak of war, when prices 
had already risen markedly. Its fail- 
ure to act was inexcusable in view of 
the fact that detailed plans based upon 
our experience in the First World War 
had been worked out years in advance. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy is not 
without its blemishes. Even today, 
with France practically liberated, the 
administration still refuses to give 
full recognition to General de Gaulle 
and his committee as the temporary 
government of France in spite of the 
fact that this was the only group 
which led the resistance movement for 


four years. Mr. Roosevelt has kin- 
dled suspicion of our motives through- 
out Europe by playing along with 
fascist and other undemocratic ele- 
ments, such as Badoglio and the King 
of Italy, Franco in Spain, and the 
Vichy government of France. 

The next four years will be largely 
years of peace; years when the nation 
must make the transition from a war 
economy to peacetime production. 
There is nothing in the Roosevelt 
record to indicate that the adminis- 
tration is prepared to handle these 
problems. It has lagged in making 
plans for reconverting the nation’s 
industry to peacetime production. It 
is as unprepared for peace as it was 
for war. 


Unemployment Problem 


The New Deal has shown that it 
cannot solve the unemployment prob- 
lem. It took a world war to put men 
to work. Despite the expenditure of 
billions of dollars between 1933 and 
1940, there were still more than eight 
million unemployed until war produc- 
tion provided jobs. Now, the New 
Deal says it should be given the re- 
sponsibility of finding jobs for the 
unemployed after the war. And all it 
has to offer is the dole and keeping 
men in the Army. 

We cannot have full employment 
after the war unless private industry 
is encouraged and given the oppor- 
tunity to increase production. Jobs 
do not create themselves. They must 


, come from producing millions of ar- 
. ticles, and these articles can be pro- 


duced only by private industry, unless 
we wish to abandon our system of free 
enterprise. 

For 12 years, the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has been hostile to private in- 
dustry. If American industry is to 
achieve the level of production which 
is essential to full employment and 
prosperity, it must know that it will 
not be thwarted at every turn by 
unnecessarily high taxes, by the con- 
stant threat of government competi- 
tion. It cannot go ahead if it is faced 
by the specter of national bankruptcy 
which will surely come if the extrava- 
gance and inefficiency of the New Deal 
are continued. 

Under the New Deal, a dangerous 
centralization of power has taken 
place. The President has assumed 
more and more power. He has pre- 
sumed to dictate to Congress. The fed- 
eral government has usurped powers 
which belong to the state and local 
governments. Twelve years in office 


2 


have given the Roosevelt administra- 
tion the opportunity to build the most 
powerful political machine the country 
has ever known. The very founda- 
tions of democracy are endangered 
when millions upon millions of people 
are on the federal payroll and are 
dependent upon federal handouts. 

The Republicans offer a complete 
housecleaning of the federal govern- 
ment. Mr. Dewey, as governor of New 
York, has shown himself an able and 
skillful administrator. He has con- 
sistently fought corruption and owes 
no political debts such as those owed 
by Mr. Roosevelt to Kelly of Chicago, 
Hague of New Jersey, and other big 
city bosses. His nomination was not 
the result of political “deals,” but of 
the overwhelming support of the rank- 
and-file of the Republican Party. If 
elected, he will appoint a cabinet of 
outstanding ability, with men best 
qualified to handle the difficult prob- 
lems of war and peace. 


Efficiency in Government 


The Republicans will not only weed 
out inefficiency in government, they 
will also restore to government the 
proper relationship between the vari- 
ous branches. They will not presume 
to dictate to Congress, as the New 
Dealers have done. They will not 
permit the executive agencies to quar- 
rel among themselves. 

The crying need of the hour is for 
a young and vigorous leadership which 
will adopt wise policies for the critical 
period ahead. The Republicans offer 
this leadership. The quality of this 
leadership is emphasized by the 26 
Republican governors now in power. 

There has been a political awaken- 
ing in this country during the last 
few years. People have grown tired 
of the waste and inefficiency of the 
New Deal, of government by caprice, 
and are turning to the Republican 
Party. If President Roosevelt is re- 
elected, his fourth administration will 
be marked by disputes between him- 
self and Congress. However the 
presidential election may go, it is 
certain that a majority in Congress 
will be against the New Deal. In 
the present Congress, the Republicans 
and the anti-Roosevelt Democrats are 
in the majority, and they are likely 
to hold a much larger lead over the 


Roosevelt Democrats after this elec- « 


tion. The only way we can insure CO- 
operation between Congress and the 
President, and a government working 
tor the welfare of the entire nation is 
to elect a Republican President. 
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COURTESY LOOK MAGAZINE 


sy; but Democrats reply that Roosevelt is leading in polls and is a maker of trends as well as a stopper of trends. Top of fence indicates 50 per cent of popular vote. 


HE Roosevelt administration is 
needed for the job of finishing the 
global war. Its guidance is needed in 
‘the establishment of a just and durable 
peace. It is needed for the reconstruc- 
tio period during which our country 


Lust achieve stability and prosperity 


under postwar conditions. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, the President of the 
United States directs military policy 
during the war. He must assume great 
responsibility. President Lincoln did 
itduring the Civil War. Every other 
war President has been obliged to 
make vital decisions. Many of these 
decisions cannot be left to the military 
ad naval officials. If military opera- 
tins were going badly, and we were 
bsing the war, the Commander-in- 
Chief would be blamed. Now that the 
war is being conducted with skill and 
success, he deserves a large part of the 
credit. 

, The Republicans admit that our mili- 
tary leaders have been wisely selected. 
They neglect to say that the choice of 
themen who are directing our military 
operations was made by President 
Roosevelt; that he, and he alone, is 
responsible for having appointed Gen- 
tral Marshall to the position of Chief 
t Staff. 


Cooperation with Allies 
It is largely through President 
Roosevelt's efforts that full coopera- 
tion has been achieved with our Allies. 
He has held frequent conferences with 


British political and military leaders 


in which the successful strategy for 
defeating the enemy has been worked 
ut. He has met with Stalin and other 
Russian officials and has secured co- 
operation not only in defeating Ger- 
many but also in working for an inter- 
tational organization to preserve the 
peace. Without cooperation of this 
kind, the war could not be won; nor 
could the peace be preserved. 
Even before the United States was 
attacked, Mr. Roosevelt saw the dan- 
ger and prepared to meet it. It was 
largely through his efforts, over the 
*pPosition of the Republicans, that aid 
Was given to England and Russia dur- 
ing the dark days of the war. This aid 
wanes those nations to hold the 
emy at bay. Without it they would 
Probably have gone down in defeat 
and we would have been obliged later 
‘ fight singlehandedly an enemy with 
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© Tesources of much of the world at 
us disposal. 

| It is an acknowledged fact that the 
ome front has been admirably organ- 


ized for war purposes and that the pro- 
duction of war materials and their dis- 
tribution to the fighting fronts has 
astonished the world. 

Such a magnificent organization of 
the nation’s resources for the conduct 
of a great war does not just happen. 
There are many chances for inefficiency 
and mistakes—not trifling errors, but 
mistakes of judgment or administra- 
tion so serious as to impede the war 
effort. Such mistakes have not been 
made during this war. There has been 
superb cooperation by industry, labor, 
and agriculture; and at the head of 
the national organization have been 
President Roosevelt and his advisers. 


No Graft or Scandal 


Not only has the work of organizing 
the nation for the production of war 
materials been carried out with unex- 
pected efficiency, but all this has been 
accomplished without serious charges 
of graft or scandal. Furthermore, in- 
flation of a violent nature has been 
avoided, thus saving the American 
people billions of dollars and prevent- 
ing the collapse of our economy. Prices 
have risen, it is true, but the increases 
have been small in comparison to those 
which have characterized other periods 
of war. 

What would be more hazardous than 
to make a change in the White House 
on the assumption that things will go 
just as well if we turn out the admin- 
istration which has led the nation so 
well in one of its greatest crises, and 
put in its place men entirely inexperi- 
enced in the conduct of the war and in 
the administration of national affairs? 
Would things go as well if this were 
done? Who knows? Would it not be 
unwise to gamble? 

The Republicans say that the ques- 
tion of our participation in an effective 
international organization is not an 
issue in the campaign. But have we 
any assurance that, if they came into 
power, they would live up to their 
promises and support a world organ- 
ization sufficiently strong to prevent 
aggression? They promised in 1920 
to support such an organization. Then, 
when they came into power, they cast 
their promises aside. 

The Republican Party was wholly 
without vision during the critical 
months before we entered the war. 
The record of the Republicans in Con- 
gress speaks for itself. When it was 
proposed that the neutrality law be 
revised so that the United States 
might sell goods to the Allies, 20 Re- 
publicans in the House of Representa- 


The Case for the Democratic Party 


tives voted for it, and 140 voted 
against it. When it was proposed in 
September 1940 that America adopt 
conscription as a preparedness meas- 
ure, 52 Republicans voted for the bill, 
and 112 yoted against it. On the same 
bill, 211 Democrats voted for it, and 
only 33 voted against it. 

When the President proposed a lend- 
lease policy by which the United States 
would supply the anti-Axis nations 
with materials, 24 Republicans voted 


for it, and 135 voted against it. When, 


four months before Pearl Harbor, it 
was proposed to extend the service of 
draftees for 18 months, thus preserv- 
ing the Army’s organization, 21 Re- 
publicans voted for the bill, and 133 
against it. The Democrats voted 182 
for it, and 65 against it. 

This is but a fragment of the Re- 
publican record of isolationism and 
non-cooperation with the nations which 
were opposing the Axis at that time. 
There hes been no change in Republi- 
can leadership in Congress since then. 
The same leaders now ask to be en- 














BERRYMAN IN WASH. STAR 
The relatives arrive for a two-month visit 


trusted with control of the federal 
government. 

Peace in the world, during the years 
to come, will not be assured by pious 
declarations. It will not be assured 
by international organization alone. 
Peace will be preserved only if fair 
anu reasonable trade policies are 
adopted by the various nations so that 
all peoples everywhere will have a 
chance to live and prosper. 

Under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, the United States has made 
great strides toward the establishment 
of fair trade practices and agreements. 
The Republicans have fought this re- 
ciprocal trade program most of. the 
time, as their voting record in Con- 
gress will show. 





During the war, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has secured the coopera- 
tion of industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture, and production miracles have 
been achieved. The administration, if 
continued in power, will work for that 
kind of cooperation in peacetime. It 
will encourage the expansion of pri- 
vate industry but if private industry 
is not active enough to maintain pro- 
duction on a vast scale, and if, as a 
result, mass unemployment is threat- 
ened, the government will guarantee 
work and incomes to all the people. 

This policy will give the people pur- 
chasing power. They can buy the 
goods they need. This, in turn, will 
stimulate production. It will prevent 
depression, and thus will save our cap- 
italist system. 

Everyone knows that the period fol- 
lowing the war will be an extremely 
critical one in this country. Nearly 
half of the work being done in the 
nation will stop, and new kinds of work 
must be developed. Work must also be 
found for the millions of servicemen 
who will return. It will be a miracle 
if, during the transition period, there 
is not a great deal of unemployment. 


Help for Unemployed 


It is the intention of the Roosevelt 
administration to see to it that those 
who are unemployed have incomes high 
enough to maintain a decent standard 
of living. It undertook to put such a 
provision through when reconversion 
legislation was before Congress. 

The Republicans, almost to a man, 
opposed such a program. Their idea, 
expressed in votes in Congress, is to 
give the unemployed compensation 
amounting to about $12 a month, on 
the average. 

If the Republicans are in power 
during the coming critical period, the 
unemployed will be in a position little 
better than they were during the 
Hoover administration. This will 
mean an intensification of depression 
and a general breakdown of business. 

The Republicans charge that the 
Roosevelt administration is made up 
of tired old men. They call for young 
blood in the government. Youth, how- 
ever, is not merely a matter of age, 
but of spirit. The Democratic Party, 
during the Roosevelt era, has been 
young in spirit; has been courageous 
and far-seeing; has put new ideas into 
the solution of public problems. That 
is why President Roosevelt, according 
to every poll, has far greater support 
among the young people of America 
than does the Republican Party. 
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The Story of the Week 





The War Fronts 

Having, to all practical purposes, 
won the second Battles of France and 
Belgium, the Allies last week prepared 
for the Battle of Germany and the 
final Battle of Europe. In a blitzkrieg 
which outdid the earlier German vic- 
tories in speed and striking power, the 
American, British, and Canadian 
armies dealt the Nazi armies blows 
from which they will not recover and 
prepared the ground for the final 
battles. As we go to press, the Cana- 
dian First Army is closing in on the 
Channel ports of Calais, Boulogne, 
and Dunkerque. There is little chance 
for the German resisters to avoid sur- 
render or destruction. Already the 
effects of this drive are being felt in 
a great reduction in the flying bomb 
attacks upon English cities. 

The British Second Army, in the 
north, having cut Belgium in two and 
entered Holland, is rapidly approach- 
ing the German frontier. Through 
both Belgium and Holland it has spear- 
heads driving toward Hitler’s inner 
fortress. The American First Army, 
in the center of the Western Front, 
is similarly approaching the Reich’s 
frontiers. General Patton’s Third 
Army, after one of the most spectacu- 
lar sweeps in military history, has met 
with stiff German resistance on the 
Moselle River, near the Siegfried Line. 
The American Seventh Army, which 
invaded the Mediterranean coast, is by 
way of joining forces with Patton’s 
Third Army. Thus Hitler is con- 
fronted by the approach of four mighty 
Armies in the west. 

The important question in the west 
is how soon the Allies will be able to 
bring up their supplies and reorganize 
their armies for the gigantic assault 
which must be made to breach the 
Siegfried Line. Time is of vital im- 
portance, for if the Germans are 
given time to rebuild their shattered 
armies and prepare their defense in 
the west, the task will be far more 
difficult than if an early blow can be 
struck. 

Spectacular gains have also been 
made in the east. With Romania’s sur- 


render, the Russians were able to 
press rapidly westward. They are re- 
ported to have made a junction with 
Marshal Tito’s forces in Yugoslavia, 
and to have crossed into Greece. Their 
declaration of war against Bulgaria 
had the desired result of forcing that 
country to seek an armistice and de- 
clare war against Germany. With 
Romania, Finland, and Bulgaria out 
of the war or fighting the Nazis, Hit- 
ler’s satellite empire has collapsed and 
the way has been cleared for the 
grand assault upon the homeland. 
The Pacific theater has been rela- 
tively calm, except for intensified 
aerial attacks upon the Philippines, 
the Bonins, and Manchuria. But it 
is only the calm before the storm. 
Even the Japanese emperor is aware 
of the impending crisis, for he has 
warned the nation against the blows 
to come and has called for greater mo- 
bilization of the home front. 


The Siegfried Line 


The last important German defense 
confronting our armies in the west 
is the famous Siegfried Line, or West- 
wall, a chain of fortifications running 
from the. Swiss border in the south 
to Cleve in Germany, 70 miles east of 
Rotterdam, in the north. While there 
is no doubt that we can pierce it 
eventually, it is a major hurdle for the 
Allies. The length of time it can be 
held may determine the end of the war. 

The Germans began building the 
Siegfried Line in 1936, just after 
Hitler announced the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland. Following roughly 
Germany’s western boundary of that 
period, it is deep as well as long, and 
cunningly designed to take the great- 
est possible advantage of geography. 
Some 17,000 armored and concrete 
fortresses of varying sizes and types 
are scattered through the mountains, 
on the west bank of the Rhine for 
300 miles from Cleve to Karlsruhe and 
on the east bank from Karlsruhe south. 
At most points, it is 25 or 30 miles 
deep. Mines and tank traps add to 
the defensive strength of pillboxes and 
concrete blockhouses. 


Allied strategists estimate that the 
Siegfried Line is strongest in the 
southern sector, where General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army is attacking. The 
second strongest area of the line is 
north of the Ardennes Forest, pro- 
tecting the industrial Ruhr valley. 
Hammering at this part at present 
are the American First and British 
Second Armies. 

While it might be possible for the 
Allies to bypass the Siegfried Line in 
their drive toward Germany, such an 
operation would be slow and difficult. 
In the south, they would be barred by 
the Swiss Alps, and in the north they 
would have to march through Holland, 
where deficient communications and 
a network of rivers and canals would 
impede them. 


At Dumbarton Oaks 


Hard work still awaits United Na- 
tions leaders before plans for the 
world peace organization they hope to 
set up take final form. But many of 
the broad principles on which such an 
agency will rest have been settled at 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 

The Big Four—the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China—are 
unanimous in favoring an assembly in 
which all nations will be represented 
on an equal footing. Similarly, all 
advocate a world executive council 
with prime responsibility for main- 
taining peace. It is agreed that the 
council should exert diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and finally military pressure 
upon any aggressor nation and that 
adequate military force be kept at the 
disposal of the council to enforce its 
decisions. 

Britain, Russia, and the United 
States envision the assembly as an 
advisory body, assisting the council. 
They think the four major United Na- 
tions should have permanent seats on 
the council, with the smaller powers 
occupying seven other seats in rota- 
tion. They would require the unani- 
mous consent of all four permanent 
members of the council before action 
could be taken against an aggressor, 
and would forbid the permanent mem- 
bers to take action unless some of the 
smaller powers agreed. The Chinese 
would give the assembly power to deal 
with most international problems, re- 
serving only major decisions for the 
council. The Chinese also favor a 
council of seven rather than eleven. 

On the question of deciding when 
an act of aggression has been com- 





J. A. Krug, acting chairman of the War 
Production Board 





mitted, the Dumbarton Oaks gp. 
ferees are divided. Americans ang 
Russians want each case decided by 
the council on its merits, within a 
framework of broad principles, while 
the British oppose committing the 
council members to any definite rules, 
The Chinese, on the other hand, want 
specific definitions of aggression Jaiq 


down. 

Although Congress has meee | 
a generally sympathetic attitude to. | 
ward the Dumbarton Oaks conference, 
delegates to the meeting are keenly 7 
aware that American participation jp 
the proposed international body hinges 
on senatorial approval of what they 
do. Perhaps the most delicate ques. 
tion is whether Congress will insist 
on its right to pass upon the use of 
American military power each time it 
is needed to stop aggression. On this 
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question one of the most important 
debates in recent times is likely tots 
develop. 


Reconversion 


With the appointment of J. A. Krug 
as acting head of the War Production 
Board, much of the factional quarrel 
ing which has hindered reconversion 
plans seems at an end. Donald Mi>- 
Nelson and Charles E. Wilson, top 
men in WPB and also chief dis 
putants, have both left the agency. 
Nelson, who is still nominally chair- 
man, has gone to China on a special 
mission for President Roosevelt. Wil 
son, his former assistant, has returned if 
to his job as president of General 
Electric. 

Krug’s appointment also resulted in 
the first definite statement.on how 
soon peacetime production will bk 
under way. The new WPB chairmal 
announced that as soon as the Germal 
phase of the war ends, manufacturers 
will be free to start making goods for 
civilian consumption, except in casé 
where they have contracts to 
weapons for use against Japan. He 
predicted that three months 
Germany’s capitulation, the first ne¥ 
civilian automobiles would appear ® 
the market. ; 

Krug, while not a businessman hit 
self, is known as a liberal friendly ® 
business. He plans to see the ¥¥ 
production program through and ther 
give business a free hand by removilf 
government controls from its activ: 
ities as quickly as possible. 

As we go to press, Congress has not 
yet finished its work on reconversion- 
The one major aspect of the problem 
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which does appear settled is unem- 
ployment compensation for displaced 
war workers and returning veterans. 
As the legislation stands now, such 
compensation will be taken care of by 
the states, with the federal govern- 
ment supplying only a part of the 
funds. 


Army Demobilization Plan 


When and how G. I. Joe will return 
to civilian life has now been announced 
by the War Department. As soon as 
Germany falls, the Army will begin re- 
leasing servicemen, staggering their 
demobilization according to a priority 
system. Deciding factors will be (1) 
length of Army service, (2) length of 
overseas service, (3) combat service, 
and (4) parenthood. Although the 
exact weighing of each of these fac- 
tors has not yet been made public, in 
general, men with overseas service and 
dependent children will be the first 
released. 

These, however, will not be the only 
considerations. Military needs are to 
supersede priority standing so that no 
man will be released unless he is de- 
clared surplus. So far as possible, the 
Army will transfer experienced troops 
from the European theater to the 
Pacific when they are needed. Only 
the men unfitted for service in the 
Pacific or for whom transportation 
cannot be procured will be returned 
to the United States. In addition, a 
certain number of men will be retained 
in Europe for duty in the army of 
occupation. 


New Coal Crisis 


For the 19th time, the government 
has been forced to step in and seize 
control of private industrial holdings 
because of an unsettled labor dispute. 
It is John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers again who are causing the 
trouble. The issue this time is the 
refusal of two companies to bargain 
with a supervisors’ union. 

The banding together of foremen 
and other supervisory employees in 
unions is a relatively new development 
in labor history, and the status of such 
unions in collective bargaining is as 
yet unclear. Since the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled that it will 
not order employers to bargain with 
unions of supervisors, employers in 
most industries will not listen to their 
grievances. 

The strike brought about by this 
kind of situation this time is par- 
ticularly serious, involving as it does 
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PREPARING TO VOTE. These sailors, aboard a Coast Guard combat cutter, like 
millions of servicemen throughout the world, are receiving instructions on voting 


in the coming presidential election. 


an industry producing a critically 
needed war material. Coke, a coal by- 
product, is essential in the making of 
steel. Although the basic controversy 
started over only about 100 super- 
visors, members of the United Mine 
Workers District 50, it has now spread, 
resulting in the idleness of some 9,000 
miners in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ala- 
bama. 

Leaders of the supervisors indicate 
that they have representation in mines 
producing 80 per cent of the nation’s 
soft coal tonnage. This means that 
before the issue is settled, strikes may 
spread further, forcing the govern- 
ment to take over the entire bitumi- 
nous mining industry for the third 
time since the war began. 

All of the strikes which have already 
gotten under way followed strike votes 
in accordance with the Anti-Strike 
Act. In a few cases, the foremen and 
other supervisors voted against a work 
stoppage, but strikes occurred among 
the miners themselves in spite of their 
stand. Work has been resumed at 
some of the mines already in govern- 
ment hands, but it is reported that 
even in these absenteeism is running 
high. 


The Net Tightens 


Everyone remembers how the Ger- 
man Kaiser escaped Allied retribution 
and spent a comfortable exile in Hol- 





MINERS’ FOX HOLE. With many strikes in the nation’s coal mines, these bitu- 
minous coal miners of West Virginia are conspicuous by their determination to in- 





land after the First World War. Not 
wishing to see the Axis leaders get off 
as easily, the United Nations have 
been watching the neutral countries 
which might offer them asylum at the 
close of the present conflict. 

But by now almost all the neutrals 
have pledged themselves to bar Axis 
refugees and to return to their own 
countries for justice any who suc- 
ceeded in crossing their borders. Swit- 
zerland was first to take a stand. Then 
Sweden, another traditional haven for 
the fleeing, followed suit. Even Spain 
and Argentina, which favored the Axis 
as long as there was the slightest hope 
of its being victorious, have now an- 
nounced that they will not offer aslyum 
to escaping war criminals. 

For both Sweden and Switzerland, 
this represents an important departure 
from tradition. Both countries, how- 
ever, feel that the crimes of the Nazis 
and Fascists have been so monstrous as 
to place them outside the pale of 
humanitarian consideration. 


Quebec Conference 


The Roosevelt-Churchill conference 
in Quebec marked the eighth time that 
these two men had met together since 
their historic meeting on a battle- 
ship off the Newfoundland coast in 
1941 for the purpose of drawing up 
the Atlantic Charter. Whereas the 
Atlantic conference was held when 
Germany was at the peak of her power, 
the latest Quebec meeting came when 
the Nazis were near defeat. 

President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, at Quebec, dis- 
cussed problems which will arise when 
Germany surrenders, and the policies 
which their two countries should adopt 
in dealing with the defeated Nazis. 
They also reviewed the Russian-Polish 
quarrel and certain other disputes 
which must be satisfactorily settled 
if European stability is to be restored. 

Finally, the two men, with their 
military advisers, made decisions 
which will help to hasten the defeat 
of Japan. Both England and the 
United States are expected to shift 
the major portions of their navies and 
air forces to the Far East after Ger- 
many is knocked out of the war. 

With the defeat of Germany both 
the United States and Britain will un- 
dertake partial demobilization and re- 
conversion of war industry. They will 
not, however, allow this program to 
interfere with all-out prosecution of 
the war against Japan. 





| SMILES | 


Housewife: “Now, Matilda, I hope you 
understand how to serve dinner aan we 
have guests this evening?” 

Maid: “Yes, ma’am. can serve them 
both ways—so they will come back some- 
time, or so they'll never come back.” 

* * * 


Jane: “Why do you pass on every secret 
that’s told you?” 

Joan: “I have two ideas about secrets. 
They’re either too good to keep or they 
aren’t worth keeping.” 

+ a“ ~ 


“Doctor, it was so good of you to eome 
way out here to see me.” 

“Well, Mrs. Brown, I have a patient 
next door, so I thought I’d just kill two 
birds with one stone.” 

*x * * 

Diner: “I certainly hope my egg is 
really soft boiled this time.” 

Waiter: “Yesterday the cook barely 
dropped it in hot water and it was over- 
done. But today I know it’s right. I just 
carried it through the hot kitchen.” 

* * * 


First traveler: “London is the foggiest 
place in the world.” 

Second traveler: “Oh, no, it’s not. I’ve 
been, a place much foggier than Lon- 

on. 

First traveler: “Where was that?” 

Second traveler: “I don’t know where 
it was because it was so foggy.” 

* a * 


“Is it true that it costs $100 to have 
your family tree looked up?” 
“Well, not exactly. I paid $5 to have 





it looked up and $95 to have it hushed 
up.’ 





On the salary receipts given to the em- 
ployees of a certain is this state- 
ment: ’ 

“Your salary is your personal and con- 
fidential business and should not be dis- 
cussed.” his 

A young man, signing his receipt, 
added, “I won’t mention it. I’m as 
ashamed of it as you are.” 

* * * 

Stranger: “Does the wind always blow 
this way around here?” 

Native: “Oh, no. It blows this way 
for six months and then turns around 
and blows the other way for six months.” 

* * * 

Mrs.: “Don’t you think my new hat is 
a perfect fit?” 

Mr.: “Fit? It’s a convulsion!” 


* * * 
“Who was the hero in the play last 
night?” 


PO who stayed to the end, as I 
1 
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Platform Pledges of Republican Party 


The tragedy of war is upon our country as 
we meet to consider the problems of govern- 
ment and our people. We take this oppor- 
tunity to render homage and enduring grati- 
tude to those brave members of our armed 
forces who have already made the supreme 
sacrifice, and to those who stand ready to 
make the same sacrifice that the American 
course of life may be secure. Mindful of the 
solemn hours and humbly conscious of our 
heavy responsibilities, the Republican Party 
in convention assembled presents herewith 
its principles and makes these covenants with 
the people of our nation... . 


The War and the Peace 


We declare our relentless aim to win the 
war against all our enemies: (1) for our own 
American security and welfare; (2) to make 
and keep the Axis powers impotent to renew 
tyranny and attack; (3) for the attainment 
of peace and freedom based on justice and 
security. 

We shall seek to achieve such aims through 
organized international cooperation and not 
by joining a world state. 

We favor responsible participation by the 
United States in postwar cooperative organi- 
zation among sovereign nations to prevent 
military aggression and to attain permanent 
peace with organized justice in a free world. 

Such organization should develop effective 
cooperative means to direct peace forces to 
prevent or repel military aggression. Pend- 
ing this, we pledge continuing collaboration 
with the United Nations to assure these ulti- 
mate objectives. ... 

We shall keep the American people in- 
formed concerning all agreements with for- 
eign nations. In all of these undertakings 
we favor the widest consultation of the gal- 
lant men and women in our armed forces, 
who have a special right to speak with au- 
thority in behalf of the security and liberty 
for which they fight. We shall sustain the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
attainment of our international aims; and 
pursuant to the Constitution of the United 
States any treaty or agreement to attain such 
aims made on behalf of the United States with 
any other nation or any association of nations 
shall be made only by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 


Pan-American Relations 

We shall develop Pan-American solidarity. 
The citizens of our neighboring nations in 
the Western Hemisphere are, like ourselves, 
Americans. Cooperation with them shall be 
achieved through mutual agreement and with- 
out interference in the internal affairs of any 
nation. Our policy should be a genuine good- 
neighbor policy commanding their respect, 
and not one based on the reckless squan- 
dering of American funds by overlapping 
agencies. ... 


Private Enterprise 

We shall devote ourselves to re-establish- 
ing liberty at home. 

We shall adopt a program to put men to 
work in peace industry as promptly as pos- 
sible and with special attention to those who 
have made sacrifice by serving in the armed 


forces. We shall take government out of 
competition with private industry and ter- 
minate rationing, price fixing, and all other 


emergency powers. We shall promote the 
fullest stable employment through private 
enterprise. ... 


Social Security 

We pledge our support of the following: 

1. Extension of the existing old-age insur- 
ance and unemployment systems to all em- 
ployes not already covered. 

2. The return of the public employment- 
office system to the states at the earliest pos- 
sible time, financed as before Pearl Harbor. 

3. A careful study of federal-state pro- 
grams for maternal and child health, depend- 
ent children, and assistance to the blind, with 
a view to strengthening these programs. 

4. The continuation of these and other pro- 
grams relating to health, and the stimulation 
by federal aid of state plans to make medical 
and hospital service available to those in 
need without disturbing doctor-patient rela- 
tionship or socializing medicine. 

5. The stimulation of state and local plans 
to provide decent low-cost housing property 
financed by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, or otherwise, when such housing cannot 
be supplied or financed by private sources. 


Labor 


The iepublican Party is the historical 
champion of free labor... . 

The New Deal has usurped selfish and par- 
tisan control over the functions of Govern- 
ment agencies where labor relations are con- 
cerned. ... 

We condemn the gradual but effective crea- 
tion of a labor front as but one of the New 
Deal’s steps toward a totalitarian state... . 

The Secretary of Labor should be a repre- 
sentative of labor. The office of the Secretary 
of Labor was created under a Republican 
President, William Howard Taft. It was 
intended that a representative of labor should 
occupy this cabinet office. The present ad- 
ministration is the first to disregard this 
intention. 

The Republican Party accepts the purposes 
of the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Wage and Hour Act, the Social Security Act 
and all other Federal statutes designed to 
promote and protect the welfare of American 
working men and women, and we promise a 
fair and just administration of these laws. 


Business 

Small business is the basis of American 
enterprise. It must be preserved. If pro- 
tected against discrimination and afforded 
equality of opportunity throughout the na- 
tion, it will become the most potent factor 
in providing employment. It must also be 
aided by changes in taxation, by eliminating 
excessive and repressive regulation and gov- 
ernment competition, by the enforcement of 
laws against monopoly and unfair competi- 
tion, and by providing simpler and cheaper 
methods for obtaining venture capital neces- 
sary for growth and expansion. 

For the protection of the public, and for 
the security of millions of holders of policies 
of insurance in mutual and private companies, 
we insist upon strict and exclusive regulation 
and supervision of the business of insurance 
by the several states. ... 


Taxes and the Tariff 


As soon as the war ends the present rates 
of taxation on individual incomes, on cor- 


porations and on consumption should be re- 
duced as far as is consistent with the payment 
of the normal expenditures of government in 
the postwar period. We reject the theory 
of restoring prosperity through government 
spending and deficit financing. .. . 

If the postwar world is to be properly or- 
ganized, a great extension of world trade will 
be necessary to repair the wastes of war and 
build an enduring peace. The Republican 
Party, always remembering that its primary 
obligation, which must be fulfilled, is to our 
own workers, our own farmers, and our own 
industry, pledges that it will join with others 
in leadership in every cooperative effort to 
remove unnecessary and destructive barriers 
to international trade. We will always bear 
in mind that the domestic market is America’s 
greatest market and that tariffs which protect 
it against foreign competition should be modi- 
fied only by reciprocal bilateral trade agree- 
ments approved by Congress. 


Constitutional Amendments 


We favor an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that no person shall be Presi- 
dent of the United States for more than two 
terms of four years each. 

We favor submission by Congress to the 
states of an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for equal rights for men and 
women. We favor job opportunities in the 
postwar world open to men and women alike 


without discrimination in rate of pay because 


of sex. 


Veterans 


We approve, have supported and have aided 
in the enactment of laws which provide for 
re-employment of veterans of this war in 
their old positions, for mustering-out pay, 
for pensions for widows and orphans of such 
veterans killed or disabled, for rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans, for temporary unem- 
ployment benefits, for education and voca- 
tional training, and for assisting veterans in 
acquiring homes and farms and in establish- 
ing themselves in business. 

Minorities 

We unreservedly condemn the injection 
into American life of appeals to racial or 
religious prejudice. 

We pledge an immediate Congressional 
inquiry to ascertain the extent to which mis- 
treatment, segregation, and discrimination 
against Negroes who are in our armed forces 
are impairing morale and efficiency and the 
adoption of corrective legislation. 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 
legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 

The payment of any poll tax should not 
be a condition of voting in Federal elections, 
and we favor immediate submission of a Con- 
stitutional amendment for its abolition. 

We favor legislation against lynching and 
pledge our sincere efforts in behalf of its 
early enactment. 


Conclusion 


The essential question at trial in this nation 
is whether men can organize together in a 
highly industrialized society, succeed, and 
still be free. That is the essential question. 

In this time of confusion and strife, when 
moral values are being crushed on every side, 
we pledge ourselves to uphold with all our 
strength the Bill of Rights, the Constitution, 
and the law of the land... . 
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The Democratic Party stands on its record 
in peace and in war. To speed victory, estab- 
lish and maintain peace, guarantee full em- 
ployment and provide prosperity—this is its 
platform. We do not here detail scores of 
planks. We cite action. 


The Party Record: Domestic 


Beginning March, 1933, the Democratic ad- 
ministration took a series of actions which 
saved our system of free enterprise. 

It brought that system out of collapse and 
thereafter eliminated abuses which had im- 
periled it. 

It used the powers of government to pro- 
vide employment in industry and to save 
agriculture. 

It wrote a new Magna Carta for labor. 

It provided social security, including old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, se- 
curity for crippled and dependent children 
and the blind. It established employment 
offices. It provided Federal Bank Deposit 
Insurance, flood prevention, soil conserva- 
tion and prevented abuses in the security 
markets. It saved farms and homes from 
foreclosure and secured profitable prices for 
farm products. 

It adopted an effective program of rec- 
lamation, hydroelectric power, and mineral 
development. 

It found the road to prosperity through 
production and employment. 

We pledge the continuance and improve- 
ment of these programs. 


The Party Record: International 


Before war came the Democratic adminis- 
tration awakened the nation, in time, to the 
dangers that threatened its very existence. 

It succeeded in building, in time, the best- 
trained and equipped Army in the world, the 
most powerful Navy in the world, the great- 
est air force in the world, and the largest 
merchant marine in the world. 

It gained for our country, and it saved for 
our country, powerful allies. 

When war came it succeeded in working 
out with those allies an effective grand strat- 
@ °gy against the enemy. 

It set that strategy in motion and the tide 
_ of battle was turned. 

It held the line against wartime inflation. 

It insured a fair share-and-share-alike dis- 
tribution of food and other essentials. 

It is leading our country to certain victory. 


The War and the Peace 


The primary and imperative duty of the 
United States is to wage war with every 
resource available to final triumph over our 
enemies, and we pledge that we will continue 
to fight side by side with the United Nations 
until this supreme objective shall have been 
attained and thereafter to secure a just and 
lasting peace. 

That the world may not again be drenched 
in blood by international outlaws and crim- 
inals, we pledge: 

To join with the other United Nations in 
the establishment of an international organ- 
ization based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, open to 
membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the prevention of aggression and 
the maintenance of international peace and 
Security ; 

To make all necessary and effective agree- 
ments and arrangements through which the 











nations would maintain adequate forces to 
meet the needs of preventing war and of 
making impossible the preparation for war 
and which would have such forces available 
for joint action when necessary. 

Such organization must be endowed with 
power to employ armed forces when neces- 
sary to prevent aggression and preserve peace. 

We favor the maintenance of an inter- 
national court of justice of which the United 
States shall be a member and the employment 
of diplomacy, conciliation, arbitration, and 
other like methods where appropriate in the 
settlement of international disputes. 

World peace is of transcendent importance. 
Our gallant sons are dying on land, on sea, 
and in the air. They do not die as Repub- 
licans. They do not die as Democrats. They 
die as Americans. We pledge that their 
blood shall not have been shed in vain. 
America has the opportunity to lead the 
world in this great service to mankind. The 
United States must meet the challenge. ... 


Foreign Affairs 

We pledge our support to the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms and the appli- 
cation of the principles enunciated therein 
to the United Nations and other peace-loving 
nations large and small. 

We shall uphold the good-neighbor policy 
and extend the trade policies initiated by the 
present administration. 

We favor the opening of Palestine to un- 
restricted Jewish immigration and coloniza- 
tion, and such a policy as to result in the 
establishment there of a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 


Domestic Affairs 

We favor legislation assuring equal pay 
for equal work, regardless of sex. 

We recommend to Congress the submission 
of a constitutional amendment on equal rights 
for women. 

We favor Federal aid to education admin- 
istered by the states without interference by 
the Federal government. 

We favor Federal legislation to assure sta- 
bility of products, employment, distribution, 
and prices in the bituminous coal industry 
to create a proper balance between consumer, 
producer, and mine worker. 

We indorse the President’s statement recog- 
nizing the importance of the use of water in 
arid-land states for domestic and irrigation 
purposes. 

We favor non-discriminatory transporta- 
tion charges and declare for the early cor- 
rection of inequalities in such charges. 

We favor enactment of legislation granting 
the fullest measure of self-government for 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and even- 
tual statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

We favor the extension of the right of 
suffrage to the people of the District of 
Columbia. 


Postwar Programs 

We offer these postwar programs: 

A continuation of our policy of full benefits 
for ex-service men and women, with special 
consideration for the disabled. We make it 
our first duty to assure employment and eco- 
nomic security to all who have served in the 
defense of our country. 

Price guaranties and crop insurance to 
farmers with all practical steps: to keep agri- 
culture on a parity with industry and labor; 





Platiorm Pledges of Democratic Party 


to foster the success of the small, independ- 
ent farmer; to aid the home ownership of 
family-sized farms; to extend rural electri- 
fication and develop broader domestic and 
foreign markets for agricultural products. 

Adequate compensation for workers during 
demobilization. 

The enactment of such additional humani- 
tarian, labor, social, and farm legislation as 
time and experience may require, including 
the amendment or repeal of any law enacted 
in recent years which has failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. 

Promotion of the success of small business. 

Earliest possible release of wartime con- 
trols. 

Adaptation of tax laws to an expanding 
peacetime economy, with simplified structure 
and wartime taxes reduced or repealed as 
soon as possible. 

Encouragement of risk capital, new enter- 
prise, development of natural resources in the 
West and other parts of the country and the 
immediate reopening of the gold and silver 
mines of the West as soon as manpower is 
available. 

We reassert our faith in competitive pri- 
vate enterprise free from control by monop- 
olies, cartels, or any arbitrary private or 
public authority. 


Freedom arid Social Justice 


We assert that mankind believes in the 
Four Freedoms. 

We beliéve that the country which has the 
greatest measure of social justice is capable 
of the greatest achievements. 


Racial and Religious Minorities 

We believe that racial and religious minor- 
ities have the right to live, develop, and vote 
equally with all citizens and share the rights 
that are guaranteed by our Constitution. 
Congress should exert its full constitutional 
powers to protect those rights. 


International Freedoms 


We believe that without loss of sover- 
eignty, world development and lasting peace 
are within humanity’s grasp. They will come 
with the greater enjoyment of those freedoms 
by the peoples of the world and with the freer 
flow among them of ideas and goods. 

We believe in the world right of all men 
to write, send, and publish news at uniform 
communication rates and without interfer- 
ence by governmental or private monopoly 
and that right should be protected by treaty. 


Conclusion 


To these beliefs the Democratic Party sub- 
scribes. 

These principles the Democratic Party 
pledges itself in solemn sincerity to maintain. 

Finally, this convention sends its affection- 
ate greetings to our beloved and matchless 
leader and President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He stands before the nation and the world 
the champion of human liberty and dignity. 
He has rescued our people from the ravages 
of economic disaster. His rare foresight and 
magnificent courage have saved our nation 
from the assault of international brigands 
and dictators. Fulfilling the ardent hope of 
his life, he has already laid the foundation 
of enduring peace for a troubled world and 
the well-being for our nation. All mankind 
is his debtor. His life and service have been 
a great blessing to humanity... . 
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The Democratic Process 





JOHNSON 
states were drawn according to their 
votes. 


The Electoral College 


Each week, this page of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER will be devoted to an examina- 
tion of some phase of the democratic 
process as it operates in the world today. 
- Both the formal institutions and the in- 
formal pressure groups through which 
the popular will is manifested will be 
studied, While major emphasis will be 
given the American scene, the workings 
of democracy in other countries will also 
be studied. 


OR the first time in many years, an 

issue has arisen over our method of 
electing a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. This issue relates to the ma- 
chinery known as the Electoral Col- 
lege, the election of President on the 
basis of electoral votes rather than 
popular votes. Under the American 
Constitution this form of election pre- 
vails. 

The electoral system simply means 
that each state is entitled to a certain 
number of electoral votes. That num- 
ber is the same as the number of repre- 
sentatives and senators the state has 
in Congress. Thus, Nevada, with two 
senators and one representative, has 
three electoral votes. New York, with 
two senators and 45 representatives, 
has 47 electoral votes. As shifts in 
population result in changes in the 
number of representatives a state is 
allotted, so do they alter the number of 
electoral votes. Just as there are 531 
members of Congress, so the total 
number of electoral votes is 531. 


Voting for Electors 


The voter who goes to the polls No- 
vember 7 will not vote directly for 
Roosevelt and Truman or Dewey and 
Bricker. Rather he will cast his ballot 
for the Democratic or the Republican 
electors of his state. These electors 
are the men and women who have been 
selected by the parties to perform the 
task of electing the President and 
Vice-President. The electors may be 
faithful party workers who are thus 
rewarded for their services. Fre- 
quently they are not well known to the 
public, and sometimes their names do 
not even appear on the ballots. How- 
ever, it is the electors who are chosen 
on election day and not the President. 

Early in December the men and 
women who are chosen electors meet 
at the various state capitols and cast 
their ballots for President and Vice- 
President. The votes are then sent to 
the president of the United States 
Senate where, on January 6, they are 
opened and counted in the presence of 


the entire Congress, and the election 
results announced. 

This does not mean that we will not 
know until January 6 who will be our 
next President, because unless the 
election is extremely close, the electors 
chosen in each state will be known 
election night. The party which re- 
ceives the largest number of popular 
votes in each state is entitled to all 
the electoral votes of that state. 

« The electors chosen are not bound by 
law to cast their votes for the nominees 
of their party. But custom dictates 
that this shall be done. It is taken for 
granted, therefore, that all the Re- 
publican electors chosen on November 
7 will vote for Dewey and all the Demo- 
cratic electors will cast their ballots 
for Roosevelt. In certain southern 
states, where influential members of 
the Democratic Party are opposed to 
a fourth term for the President, the 
threat has arisen that the Democratic 


electors may not vote for Roosevelt, 


but rather for someone else. 


Possible Results 


If this threat should be carried out, 
and if the election were extremely 
close, it might result in the failure of 
either Mr. Dewey or Mr. Roosevelt to 
receive the 266 electoral votes which 
are necessary for election. In that 
case, it would become the responsi- 
bility of the House of Representatives 
to elect a President, for the Constitu- 
tion provides that a candidate, to be 
elected, must receive a majority of all 
the electoral votes. 

It is this threat which has given rise 
to recommendations for changing our 
method of electing the President. It 
is argued that the electoral system can 
defeat the popular will by failing to 
register the wishes of the people. Such 
would, indeed, be the case if the threat 
in certain southern states is carried 
out, for the voters who cast their bal- 
lots for the Democratic electors do so 
with the understanding that they are 
voting for Roosevelt and Truman. 

In other ways, it is argued, the 
Electoral College system may frustrate 
the will of the majority. For example, 
it is possible for a candidate to be 
elected even though he may not re- 
ceive a majority of the popular votes 
cast. This has happened more than 
once in our history. In the contested 
election of 1876, it is agreed that Sam- 
uel J. Tilden received a larger popular 


vote than did his opponent, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. In 1888, Grover Cleve- 
land polled nearly 100,000 more votes 
than Benjamin Harrison, but because 
of the way the votes were distributed 
among the states, Harrison won with 
233 electoral votes to Cleveland’s 168. 

The distribution of electoral votes 
seldom corresponds with the popular 
vote. In the last election, Wendell 
Willkie was overwhelmingly defeated 
in electoral votes—449 to 82—and yet 
he polled 45 per cent of the popular 
vote. The popular vote in 1940 was 
27,000,000 for Roosevelt and 22,000,000 
for Willkie, but the distribution of 
votes gave Mr. Willkie only 15 per cent 
of the electoral votes. 


Changes Proposed 

Some have proposed that, in order to 
make the election of our President 
more truly democratic, the Electoral 
College should be abolished altogether 
and the Chief Executive chosen by 
direct popular vote as senators, repre- 
sentatives, and other public officials 
are elected. If this were the case, 
there could be no such threats as those 
which have been raised in certain 
states this year; nor could we again 
have the election of a President who 
failed to receive a majority of the 
popular vote. 

Barring such a complete change in 
procedure, it has been suggested that 
certain important adjustments be 
made, such, for example, as binding 
the electors to cast their votes for the 
party candidates. Another suggested 
change is this: Instead of giving all 
the electoral votes of each state to the 
electors of the party which receives a 
majority, they should be distributed 
according to the percentage of votes 
cast for each party. Thus, New York’s 
47 votes would not all go to the Re- 
publican or to the Democratic electors, 
but would be divided according to the 
strength of each party. In this way, 
it is argued, the electoral vote would 
register more accurately the popular 
vote. 

As it is, to win the necessary ma- 
jority in the Electoral College, a can- 
didate must have 266 electoral votes. 
Winning by only a few votes in such 
large states as New York, Michigan, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and California, 
and in such medium-sized ones as Ohio, 
Oregon, Massachusetts, Texas, Mis- 


candidate would win the presi¢ 
even if his opponent polled every 
in every other state in the co: 

The truth is that the Electoral] Cok # 
lege system was set up at a time ; 
our government was far less demo. 
cratic in fact than it is today. Tt was 
adopted at a time when it wag & 
custom for chief executives to 
chosen by the legislatures and 
directly by the people. Not even 
members of the legislatures 
elected by direct popular vote. It 
be remembered that until 1918 United 
States senators were elected by the 
state legislatures and not by direct 
popular vote. 

The framers of the Constitution 
ceived of the Electoral College agg 
nominating committee. The elector 
were to vote for the men they thought 
best qualified for the positions of Pres. 
ident and Vice-President. 
as it was unlikely that any single cap. 
didate would receive sufficient vote 
to obtain the majority required by the 
Constitution, the election would nat 
urally be thrown into the House 
Representatives. In this way, the leg. 
islative body would actually choose 
President. Two of our Presidents 
Thomas Jefferson and John Quine 
Adams, have indeed been elected by 
the House because of their failure 
obtain the required majority of e 
toral votes. 


Echoes of Popular Will 


With the development of politi 
parties, the Electoral College no le 
performed the function intended for 
it by the founders of our goverm 
Political parties nominated the p 
dential candidates. Electors bee 
mere echoes of the popular willy 
carry out the details of our presi 
tial election procedure. They no lon 
occupy a position of leadership and 
sponsibility in the selection of p 
dential candidates. 4 

So long as the operation of the Elem | 
toral College does not run counter 
the popular will as reflected by 
popular vote, it is likely to contin 
existence. But if, in the future, 
electoral system should operate in sit 
a way as to place in office a man 
ported by only a minority of the peopl 
the demand for change will bee 
insistent, 


souri, Alabama, and New Jersey, 4 





Questions from the News - 


Sad AEA Raeiey: 





‘ 1. How many electoral votes must a 
presidential candidate receive in order to 
be elected? 

2. Which states are likely to be the 
crucial ones in this election? Which are 
now fairly safe for Roosevelt? 
Dewey? 


for 


8. True or false: Governor Dewey’s 
principal strength is in the large cities? 

4. How do the Republicans reply to the 
contention that they are inexperienced? 

5. What reply do the Democrats make 
to the contention that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is old, tired, and quarrel- 
some? 

6. Give the principal arguments of 
each party bolstering its claim to being 
best qualified to create full employment 
after the war? 

7. How do the parties agree or disagree 
on the question of postwar international 
cooperation? 

8. What is meant by the Electoral Col- 
lege and what were its original functions? 

9. How might a presidential candidate 
receive a majority of the popular vote 
and still not be elected? 

10. Who is the acting chairman of the 
War Production Board? What plans for 
reconversion has the board announced? 

11. Why would it be difficult for the 
Allies to bypass, or flank, the Siegfried 
Line? 

12. What are the essential differences 
between the assembly and the council of 


prays 


the international organization p 
by the Dumbarton Oaks conferences 
13. What factors will determine @ 
order in which men are to be dem 
from the armed services? 7 
14. Name a few of the cultural 
ties of the war. 
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